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___ Memorabil 


the Antiquaries’ Journal for April, Mrs. 

Reginald Lane Poole, F.s.4., contributes 
some most interesting ‘ Notes on the History 
in the Seventeenth Century of the Portraits 
of Richard II.’ She makes the suggestion 
that the Lady Jenyngs, who presented the 
well-known diptych to Charles I, was Vere, 
eldest daughter of Charles’s friend Sir James 
Palmer, and wife of Thomas, son of Sir John 
Jenyngs. To account for her being possessor 
of the picture, it is conjectured that this may 
have been given, in each generation, to some 
recipient on such occasion as a marriage or 
the birth of a first child; and to account for 
Vere Jenyngs’s willingness to part with it— 
besides pressure from her father to please the 
King—we are reminded that, by the seven- 
teenth century, the picture was 


1a. 


particularly valued—the Lumley portrait of 


Richard, at any rate, before Lord Lumley pre- | 


sented it to Queen Elizabeth, had been used to 
patch a door. One of the best of Mrs, Lane 
Poole’s suggestions is that which would iden- 
tify the portrait engraved by Elstrack for 
‘ Baziliologia’ with this Lumley portrait, 
itself now lost, Evidently intended, as the 
illustrations given here show the reader, to 
represent the same person as the original of 
the Westminster portrait, the engraving dif- 
fers from that portrait in several notable 
points. The King, for one thing, wears a 
heavy jewelled collar from which depends the 
Great George. Since the George was not so 
worn before the reign of Henry VIII, the in- 
ference is that Elstrack was working from a 
sixteenth-century painting independent of 
though based on the Westminster portrait. 
Mr. Charles Clay last December described 
to the Society of Antiquaries a delightful 
illuminated charter of free warren dated 
1291, a grant to Roger de Pilkington. Sur- 
rounding the script (it is here illustrated), is 


probably | 
faded and shabby, and may not have been | 


a border containing thirty-two figures of birds 
and animals drawn in colour; a peacock, a 
woodpecker, an owl, a hawk, a quail, finches 
and other birds; two rabbits under a tree, 
varieties of deer, a wild boar, a fox, and 
other animals—and then a keeper with his 
dogs. The work bears close resemblance to 
the illustrations in the MS. of Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor. Examples 
of illuminated charters of this rather early 
date are rare; Mr. Clay tells us the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office have 
but one apiece, 


HE May Blackwood’s Magazine will 

attract much attention by reason of a 
lengthy survey of Kitchener’s career, and 
estimate of his character and capacity, by Sir 
John Fortescue, The main purport of it is 
too heavy matter for a short paragraph, but 
| we may mention the description of Kitchener, 
as he appeared to the writer at their sole 
| meeting on board ship between Port Sudan 
}and Port Said, in January, 1912—travelling 
| with the King, who was then on his return 
journey from India. The two, strangers to 
one another, had an hour’s talk, Kitchener 
discoursing earnestly about Islam, while his. 
companion observed him narrowly. After 
touching on his size and stature, ‘‘ But his 
eyes troubled me,’’ says Sir John. ‘‘ Apart 
from the fact that he had a squint, those 
grey eyes seemed to me like the eyes of a 
snake. Possibly long exposure to a glaring 
| sun had taken some of the colour and most 
of the expression out of them...’’ Does 
this explanation of what is further charac- 
terised as ‘‘ the eternal dull stare,’’ agree 
with ordinary observations of the effect of 
the desert—or the southern—sun on the 
human eye? Perhaps, without the dark pig- 
ment, the colouring of the iris suffers from 
glare, and fades. Towards the end of his 
paper Sir John recalls the fact that Kit- 
chener was capable of great emotion, and on 
one or two occasions displayed if, like Wel- 
lington, appearing hard and cold only be- 
cause he kept emotion under excessive control. 


THE May Cornhill presents a collection of 

good essays of various interest. Sir 
John Marriott writes about Daniel Defoe, 
and it is pleasing to find him not merely 
showing us how best to appreciate Defoe as 
satirist and politician but also confessing 
that on re-reading ‘Robinson Crusoe’ he 
| found himself ‘‘kept awake o’ nights.’’ 











| ‘ Picture Collecting’ by Mr, Godfrey Locker 


Lampson is an essay composed of two sketches 
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us ‘Le Cousin Pons’; perhaps the writer 
really intended this, for we notice that Pére | 
Goriot has slipped into the text of the essay | 
—an indication that Balzac was about. One | 
of the most attractive papers is Mr. Stephen | 
Gwynn’s ‘ Expedition to Tokay,’ which will 

certainly add much welcome detail whether | 
to reasons for respecting the mighty wine or 

to knowledge of the people of Hungary. Mr. 

Gwynn regards the Hungarians most sym- | 
pathetically though he is gently amused by | 
the effects on them of their wine-tasting. 

‘‘There are no better-mannered people in | 
Europe than the Hungarians,’’ he concludes. 

‘* Whether we met them in town or country, 

vineyard or restaurant, they gave the same | 
impression of high courtesy, and fine distinc- | 
tion, combined with both the power and the | 
will to act swiftly and efficiently. They are | 
said to be the best in Europe at sabre-play ; 
well, there is something of the swordsman’s 
poise and elasticity about their young men.’’ 
‘A Day on the Torridge’ by the Rev. | 
Arthur Goldring is a charming piece. Mr. 
Ivor Nicholson discusses journalistic and 
the like activities in ‘An Aspect of British 
Official Wartime Propaganda.’ 


[% the May Connoisseur Mr. Howard H. 

Cotterell gives us something more out of the 
vast stores of his knowledge about pewter. 
He begins by discussing that well-known word 
‘‘tappit-hen,’’ quoting Jamieson’s derivation 
of it: ‘‘ A cant phrase, denoting a tin 
measure, containing a quart, so called from 
the knob on the lid as being supposed to 
represent a crested hen.’’ ‘‘ Tin,’’ says Mr. | 
Cotterell, stands for pewter; and ‘‘ quart’? | 
for the Scots pint, three pints English. But | 
about the ‘‘ crested hen’’ there arises at | 
once the difficulty that the earliest tappit- | 
hens known have no crest, merely a_ plain 
domed cover. Mr, Cotterell favours the sug- 
gestion of a correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald, in July 19, 1930, that the word is a | 
corruption of ‘ topynett,’’ a French measure 
holding a quart, quoting for this Michel’s 
“Critical Enquiry into the Scottish Lan- 
guage.’ The ‘‘ tappit-hen,’’ it is known, was 
first brought into use for claret; and now 
“‘topynett’’ throws light on ‘‘chopin”’: 
what but the French measure, half a ‘‘ topy- 
nett,’’ also evolved from French shapes im- 
ported with the claret? The little ‘‘ mutch- | 
kin,” Mr. Cotterell thinks, had to be pro- 
vided with a Scottish name because French 
measures of so small a capacity would not | 
pay for importation, 


which somehow, each in its way, recall 4 
| 
| 
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Two ‘Hundred Years A go. 





From the London Journal, Saturday, May 8, 
1731. 





Worcefter, April 29. On Tuefday laft 
William Bull the Highwayman, having been 
indulged for fome time with a Reprieve ob- 
tained for him at the Solicitation of fome 


| Gentlemen, was executed here, leaving this 


World with a great deal of Intrepidity, in 
the 26th Year of his Age. 

N.B. He walked to the Place of Execu- 
tion, and being a genteel well drefs’d young 
Man, was very much pitied by the Specta- 
tors, efpecially by the Fair Sex, who fhed 
abundance of Tears; a {mall Recompence for 
the Forfeiture of his Life, occafion’d by too 
fond Compliance with the Perfuafions of a 
certain Lady of Pleafure in this Country; 
by whom, after he had fpent all his Sub- 
{tance upon her, he was fpirited up to the 
Commiffion of the Facts for which he 
fuffered, in order to fupply her Ex- 
travagancies. 

’Tis fomewhat remarkable, that the Ring 


| which he robb’d the Gentleman of in Com- 
| pany with Mr. Marriot, had this Motto, 


I die when I engage; which was verify’d in 
him, being one chief Article of the Jury’s 
bringing him guilty. 


Notwithftanding the many Affurances our 
Merchants have received from their Corref- 
pondents abroad, particularly at Paris, of an 
Exprefs being arrived there from Seville, 
with an Account of the Order for delivering 
the Flora’s Treafure having been fign’d by 
the King of Spain on the 24th of April, N.S. 
yet there are Letters in Town dated at 
Seville the 3rd Instant, N.S, (which came 
from thence by Exprefs) when no fuch Order 
was known to have been figned. But on the 


| contrary, the Britifh and French Minifters 


at that Court, were preffing for it, and 
were in hopes of foon obtaining it: Altho’ 
many were of Opinion that, the Deficiency 
was so great, as not to be made good before 
the King received a large Suppy from New 
Spain; the Detention being no other way to 
be accounted for, 


Lonpon. 

The Fubbs Yacht is ordered to be got ready 
for carrying the Duchefs of Newcaftle, and 
her Retinue over to Holland, on her way to 
Fyrmont. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LIFE IN RURAL WALES TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(See ante p. 309). 


Dear Sister, 

I received a letter from you and Thomas 
last Thursday and the whole family was, 
like myself, glad to learn that you are 
well and comfortable. 
spread in the surrounding districts 
Thomas had sold you, Mary, to a black man 
for £40. This caused great distress to all 
of us, and especially to mother. 
nights she could not sleep because of that. 
Afterwards there was a rumour that Thomas 


Rhys Eli before ilies the horse. When 
he came back an adder and a toad were on 
the road drinking the captain’s blood, and 
they do say that the soldier found £200 in 
his pocket. Evan Blaen Cwm, who invented 





| the stories about you, is his son. 


I have a bit of a secret to tell you. Evan 


| Parry, Bwlch Gwyn, has been keeping com- 


pany? with me lately, and a smart young 


| fellow he is too. We rode together to the 
Bargod, 25 November, 1719. | 


A rumour had been | 
that | 


Many | 


had been killed by a bear in the woods and | 
that a letter saying so had come to someone | 
| of both rushed to them, but he had most 


in the parish of Llanfihangel-ar-arth, Father 
went there one day and made many enquiries 


of people who have relatives in your parts but | 


none of them knew anything of the matter. 


I understand that this is how the thing | 


began. We had gone to Ros in Carmarthen- 
shire to cut peat! one day—a beautiful, fine 
day. We had three cutters and four 
spreaders, with father over-seeing them. The 
Blaen Cwm family were cutting peat near 
us and, as we were going home, John Blaen 
Cwm tried to pass us on the road, but, when 


| room and locked me in. 


summer fair, at Newcastle. I was on the 
grey mare, with a side-saddle under me, a 
brand new jacket and petticoat? about me, 
and a new lace cap on my head. Evan was 
riding the red horse and wearing new 
breeches, and a new blue and white coat, 
and shoes with bright buckles—indeed he 
looked stylish. We went to the Red Lion 
with some friends. After we had been there 
an hour or more the son of Penlan Fawr, 
a tall, good-looking youth, came in and tried 
to get me away from Evan. Evan began 
to curse and swear and wanted to fight, 
and there was a great turmoil. The friends 


friends because he lived nearer the town, After 
slanging each other for a time they fell to 
blows. -I was afraid that I should have been 
pulled to pieces between them, and I do not 
know what would have become of me if Wil 
Rees, Penrhiw, had not taken me to another 
I could hear them 
going out fighting, shouting, kicking, and the 
ae fair running together; and through 
the window I could see the cudgels like trees 


| in a wood, and the men threshing each other 


he came up to us, Siencyn my brother whip- | 


ped our horses and there was a fearful race 
between them, but our horses won the day 


and the Blaen Cwm people felt waspish, and | 
4 ', | Rees had not succeeded in getting him out 


we understand that Evan spread those reports 
about the country in revenge. 

Evan had not come to Blaen Cwm when you 
were here. He is the son of the captain of 
the robbers whom you have heard of as 


having their fastness in the castle of New- | L 
| their teens used, 


castle [Emlyn]. When the horsemen came 
down from England against them and they 


had fled from the castle, the smartest soldier | 
was mounted on the best horse and sent in | 
pursuit of the captain. The soldier succeeded | 
in shooting him at the foot of Allt Gelli | 


Cati. His body 
middle of the Bas: but the soldier had to | 
gallop as far as Bwlch Melyn near Pont 


1 Peat was the usual fuel. It was cut from 


fell off his horse into the | |, 


fearfully. I hope that I shall never see such 
a sight again. I looked everywhere for Evan 
but could not see him; I understood after- 
wards that he would have been killed if Wil 


2 Keeping company. In the preceding ‘letter, 
dated only six months earlier, Anna speaks of 
having lately been at school. This does not 
necessarily imply that she was then a child. 
Youths and maidens well in, and even out of, 
when there was no urgent 
work on the farm, to go for a “ quarter ” of 
schooling, generally with a definite purpose, 
such as learning to write, to keep accounts, or 
to measure land. As John Richards was old 
enough to drive the Blaen Cwm cart in this 
| letter he was no child when he took a promi- 

nent part in the barring-out of the preceding 

letter, and the guns and pistols produced on 
that occasion could hardly have been in the 
hands of mere boys. 

3 Jacket and petticoat or coat and skirt. 
English has no exact equivalent to pais a gwn 


bogs, often at a distance, and spread to dry | bach, the name of the standard costume of the 


before being carted home. 


‘women of the time. 
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at the back door and hiding him in the | 
stable. The young fellows generally run down | 
Wil Rees because he would not help in the | 
fighting, but I understand his excuse is that | 
he has become a good man, having been re- 
ceived a member of Pant-y-creuddyn at the 
beginning of last summer. I think that he 
ought, nevertheless, to have helped his 
friends in a difficulty, and I cannot forbear 
thinking that he is a coward. My lace cap 
was so torn as to be good for nothing, and 
Evan’s new coat was torn to shreds off his 
back. They say that this was the biggest | 
fight in this year’s summer fair. But father 
and mother feel very bad about it, and I | 
am afraid that they will not let me go to | 
another fair. I believe that father and | 
mother are more weak-minded and particular 
than fathers and mothers in general. I some- 
times feel inclined to come to America or to 
go out to service to leave them. | 

I went lately, without the knowledge of | 
father and mother, to Doli, the witch of | 
Llanwenog, to have my fortune read. She | 
is a bearded old woman, with a _ wrinkled 
face, and no teeth in her upper jaw except | 
three or four, and they look more like great | 
nails than teeth. On my word, she was an 
awful sight which sent a shock through my | 
heart. She gripped my hand and looked in- 
to my eyes as if she wanted to look into my 
head. I felt as if an adder’s eyes were on | 
me, She began saying, ‘‘ My pretty girl, | 
you have red cheeks; they are like the roses 
growing in the Coedcenlau’ garden. May I 
read your fortune? [| swear that every word 
of what I say will be true, and I ask only 
sixpence for it. The daughters of the parson 
of Llanybydder were with me last night and 
they gave me a shilling each; yes, may I 
never move. Fine girls they were, too, but 
you have a better planet. Let me tell your 
fortune.’? When I had given her leave and 
paid her sixpence she looked upon my palms 
as if she could see something in a red glass 
vessel, and mumbled to herself. After that 
she stared into my eyes and drew her hand 
across my forehead, and then she said, ‘‘ In- 
deed you are a pretty girl; the daughters 
of the parson of Llanybydder and of Llwyd 
of Gilfach Wen5 are nothing beside you. 
You have a good planet; I never saw a girl | 
with a better palm. It shows that you will | 


4 There is still a farm of this name in the | 
parish of Llanwenog. 
5 There were two places of this name in the | 


parish of Llandyssul,—Uchaf and Isaf—each | ———-—--———— 


occupied by an ancient family of Lloyds. 
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have a large and laden table in your house. 
The young men have already been fighting 
over you and there will be much more. There 
are two nearly out of their minds about you 
now, and before the end of the winter another 
fine young man will come courting you—one 
with red hair and blue eyes, who lives on a 
big farm in a pleasant valley. You will have 
as many sweethearts as you like, but a tall, 
handsome man from another county, whom 
you have never seen, will be your husband. 
He is well-to-do and has a farm of his own. 
You will marry in less than two years. The 


| long lines on your palm show that you will 


live very comfortably. Deuce keep us! don’t 
make such a grimace. As if I were lying 
to you! Look me in the face, because [ am 
telling you the straight truth. Oh! you will 
be happy. I see from your eyes that you love 
someone else now, but the other will be your 
husband. You will meet him at a wedding. 
Your forehead says that you will have two 
husbands and eight children. You need not 
smile; every word I tell you is true, my 
dear. Your first husband will have black 
eyes and your second blue. You will be re- 
markably happy. Farewell, my lily.’’ As 
far as I remember this is every word I got 
from her for my sixpence. Some think that 
she knows nothing and is all a fraud, but 
I believe that she knows things and is tell- 
ing the truth, 

erhaps you remember Macdonald, the 


| Scotchman who used to carry things about 


the country to sell. He was in our house last 
week and mother bought from him for me a 
lace cap, stuff for a cloak, and a very pretty 
ribbon. 

Mr. Lewis of Dinas Cerdin has given me 
some long rigmarole to send you, with remem- 
brances to you and all his friends in the 
new Pencader. He hopes that you continue 
to be good religious people, but I have no 
room to set down a tithe of his talk. You 


| may guess what it is, because what is on his 


tongue is always something about religion. . 


[No date]. 
Dear Sister, 

I have just had a letter from you after 
long waiting. As a family we were feeling 
very uneasy concerning you till we heard 
something of your history, about two months 
ago, from a letter which the goodman of 
Cwmhwplyn, Llangfihangel Ieroth,! received 
from his brother. Father complains that 
your letters are very brief. He wants to 





1 Now commonly written “ ar-arth.” 
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know what kind of house you have, because 


some people have told him that it is made of | 


poles driven into the earth with wattle daubed 


with clay between, and that you are living | 
He would also like to | 


in some such hovel. 
know how many winchesters? of corn every 


stang> produces and if the deer and the bears | 
devour much of the crop before it is reaped. | 


We had an extremely good harvest this year. 
We had a party’ of five and twenty in a 


string reaping barley on the breast of 
Cadwgan the last day of the reaping. 
There’s a merry time we had! The last 


handful left uncut was tied round and then 
everyone threw his sickle at it from a distance 
of twenty yards. Many threw in vain. Wil 
Rees, Penrhiw, was helping us that day but 
he refused to take his turn. After everyone 
else had tried several times Will said quietly, 
“*Let me try now.” 


try, but he threw the sickle and cut the neck 
the first shot, as clean as anything I ever saw. 
The Bwlch Gwyn family intended cutting 
their neck the same day but we finished first. 
They had about two stangs unreaped. What 
did we do but pleat the neck and send the 
servant Wil to cast it in front of the Bwlch 
Gwyn reapers? Wil went to the top of the 
hedge opposite the reapers and flung it down, 
shouting : 

‘A beautiful neck plaited prettily ; 

For shame to Bwlch Gwyn’s lazy family ! ’*6 


But it was time for Wil to take to his heels | 


now; the sickles were flying after him, and 


the young men running like greyhounds try- | 


ing to catch him, but Wil made good use of 
his legs and got back unharmed. Mother 
made a nice harvest supper for the reapers— 
mutton, with a groats pudding and poten 


' of Nani Dan-yr-allt and they were telling 


stories of Twm Shon Cati? and drinking half 
the night. Some young men let down a rope 
through the chimney’ while their mates in- 
side were singing loudly. Abel, poor fellow, 


| was sitting at the corner of the ingle-nook, 


with his hand under his head, weeping to 
himself, while Evan Blaen Cwm sat near 
comforting him, with his arm round his 
shoulder, and saying, ‘‘ Don’t cry, Abel 
bach9; drink a little more; you must try to 
be calm and we will do our best for you.”’ 
All the while the old demon was tying the 
rope round the poor youth’s waist. Soon the 
fellows without shouted ‘‘ Up sack!’ and 
Evan within shouted ‘“‘ Ready!’’ With that 
there is Abel rising slowly towards the chim- 
ney and Evan asking, ‘‘ Where are you going, 


| Abel bach??? and he answering, ‘‘I don’t 


I did not think that | 
it was of any use for one so placid as he to | 


gan, with Wil Rees at the head of the table | 
| the house! and again at Pant-y-creuddyn 


because he had cut the neck. 


Shanw Ty Clai died lately, ninety years old. | 


She had no child left to lament her, but 


Abel, her nephew, a youth of eighteen, was | 
weeping sore for the only friend he had in | 


the world. They had beer from the tavern 

2 Bushels. 

3 “Eight poles in breadth and twenty in 
length or four in breadth and forty in length 
make a stang , 
make a Pembrokeshire acre.”—Owen’s Pem- 
brokeshire, I, 133. 


know where the devil is taking me.”’ He 
was pulled right out. The chimney was a 
narrow old louver, full of soot, and he was 
a horrible sight then. Twm Penddél and 
Evan Blaen Cwm were foremost in the busi- 
ness. Wil Rees and Siencyn, my brother, 
refused to take any part in it, for which they 
are much despised by the others, but when 
some man of weight speaks to the mischiev- 
ous wretches they deny the whole brazenly 
and say it was the devil who pulled him up 
through the chimney. Father and the best 
men feel to the quick that such a thing has 
happened in the neighbourhood, but everyone 
says that Evan Blaen Cwm was the mother 
of the mischief, and father is very wrath 
with Evan Bwlch Gwyn for having a finger 
in the pie, because there is a rumour that 
he is courting me. Evan is a wild one but 
he may grow better soon. Mr, Lewis, the 
minister, spoke very severely against such a 
wicked deed before the body was borne from 


the Sabbath after. Father says that he 
never heard him so severe, and some of the 
mischievous wretches were forced to han 
their heads in the meeting. In the sale! 


9 A legendary character, sometimes called 


| the Welsh Robin Hood. 


8 The chimney went straight up from the 


| dome above the fire, which was on the floor in 


. and four of those stangs | 


4 Medel. 

5 — pen medi; corresponds to the English | 
neck, 

5 Family. Pen medi hardd wedi’i blethu’n 


yn, 
Rhag cywilydd i deulu diog 
Bwleh Gwyn. 


the middle of the ingle. 

9 Bach, literally “ small,”—a term of endear- 
ment. 

10 It is customary to have a short service 
in the. house before the body is taken to the 


| chapel or church, 


11 Attendance at auctions was, and still is, 
a favourite diversion of the countryside. Food 
Fes drink, especially drink, were distributed 
reely. 
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at Blaen-dyffryn the next week Evan Bwlch | 
Gwyn stormed fearfully at Dafydd Pant-y- | 
brwyn for telling Mr. Lewis of the thing, | 
calling him a tell-tale and many other foul 
names, and taking off his coat to thresh him. 
He was about to begin when Mr. Lewis, the 
Gernos, came forward and said, ‘‘ Ianto, leave 
off your work or I will transport you to Vir- 
ginia. You had better remember the man 
whose blood the adder and the toad drank 
below Allt Gelli Cati. That old villain caus- | 
ed me a loss of fifty pounds and I will look 
after you.’’ At this Evan slunk away like a 
dog with drooping‘tail. One night, less than | 
a week after, the leg of Dafydd Pant-y- 
brwyn’s horse was broken and everyone be- | 
lieves that Evan did the deed, but noone can | 
prove it, and everyone is afraid of saying | 
anything because he is such a _ malicious | 
creature, and don’t you mention anything of | 
the matter when you write back. 

The people at Blaen-dyffryn had mixed rum | 
with the beer that day and so caused many | 
men to be drunk and to bid for many things | 
as much again as they were worth. Beni of , 
the Allt Goch bought there for five pounds | 
an old horse which was hardly worth two 
pounds. Beni, who was very drunk, called 
at Nani Dan-yr-allt’s tavern on the way 
home. About midnight the servant went | 
with a lantern to look for him and found him | 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, 
undressed, with his head in a muddy pool 
and his feet thrust into a furze bush. He 
was a sorry sight. He was excommunicated | 
from Pant-y-creuddyn last Sabbath. He has 
not left home or shown his face to anyone 
since that booze, Twm Penddél was very | 
drunk there and wanted to fight everybody, 
but at last he went to sleep beside a hedge | 
and people were no more troubled by him. 

I have another very remarkable thing to | 
write to you about — about a girl named 
Gweni, who was a servant in Blaen-y-cwm | 
and disappeared about three weeks ago. She | 
was about twenty years old, of medium size, 
with a sour, furtive eye, like the eye of a 
bad dog with a sprat. She was a lonely kind 
of creature, without, as far as I know, a | 
friend of either sex in this neighbourhood. 
She was the daughter of a widow of Llan- 
geler. One evening she was going to take a | 
turn to her mother’s house. Two of the | 
Gelli Faharen menservants saw her and | 
talked with her. She had promised to re- | 
turn next day but did not. They expected | 
her for days without seeing her, but, after | 
five days, her mother came to see her, and! 


teen years and nine days. 


it was then that they understood she had not 
been home. . Her mother was nearly broken- 
hearted and made many enquiries about her, 
but the last account that could be heard of her 
was from the Gelli Faharen servants. There 
is much talk about her, some saying this 
and some saying that. Some say that she 
did not like her place and has gone to Swan- 
sea or farther, but, if that were true, she 
would not have left all her things in Blaen 
Cwm. She went away with nothing but 


' the clothes about her. Some think that she 


went with a horde of gypsies who were going 
through the district at the time. One old 
woman in Llangeler has dreamt that she has 
been thrown into the River Teify and that 
he who did it will be hanged some day; but 
the most common opinion is that she has 
gone with the fairies.12_ It is said that there 
are rings to be found near the path leading to 


' her mother’s house, and many believe that 


she stepped into one of these rings and is 
now with the fairies, and that they will 12- 
turn to the same spot in a year and a day 
and that she may be laid hold of then and 
rescued from among them. Many stories 


| about the fairies are being told since Gweni 


disappeared, but I cannot find room for them 
in this letter, We are all well and send warm 
remembrances. Write back soon. 
I am 
Your sincere sister, 
Anna Beynon. 
Davip* Satmon. 
Narberth. 
(To be continued). 





MALTBY. 
(See clvii, 207, 425, 460; clviii, 215). 


THE kindness of Mr. Hueco in giving the 

Tancred reference leads me to contribute 
the following on this family, taken from orig- 
inal records, with the hope of amplifying 
this pedigree. 

Frances Maltby, youngest daughter and co- 
heir of Christopher Maltby, who died 12 
Sept-, 16 James I, seised of the manors of 
Muston and Filey, and the manor of 
Maltby, lands held of the King as of his 
manor of Hunmanby, was aged ten years and 
seven months at the time of his death. Ever- 
ilda Maltby, second daughter, was aged four- 
She was the 

12 The Tylwyth Teg, literally the “fair 
family.” 
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second wife of Sir George Wentworth, Knt., 
of Wooley. 

Feet of Fines Charles I, gives: Sir George 
Wentworth, knight, plaintiff; Thomas Tan- 
cred, Esq. and Frances his wife, deforciants: | 
The third part of the manors of Muston, 
Filey and Maltby and the third part of | 
thirty messuages with lands in Filey, Muston | 
Maltby, etc., etc. 

According to the J.P.M. 25 Mar. 27 Eliz., | 
of Christopher Maltby, Mayor of York, and | 
grandfather of Frances, he had a brother 
Richard Maltby. I should like to prove that 
the Maltbys of Hunmanby were a branch of | 
this family. 

From the following records I believe it is 
possible to corroborate the pedigree of this | 
family as we have it given in the Visitation | 
of York, from William, with whom the line- | 
age commences, to Matthew (inclusive) living 
1485. The Robert, second son of Matthew, 
I have not succeeded in placing. 

I should like to call attention to the fact 
that where the Visitation pedigree seems to | 
be in error is in giving far too early a date 
for the first generation. The line is Wil- 
liam (1), Henry (2), John (3), William (4), | 
who had a brother Gilbert (4), etc. 

The Subsidy 30 Edw. TI, gives: 

Upsale with 


Morton, William de Malteby 
Maltby John de Malteby 8s. 

., Henry de Malteby 4s. 

rm Eudo de Malteby 5s. | 
Semer Richard de Malteby 2s. 9d. 


The above William and Henry represent, I | 
believe, the first two generations of the Visit- 
ation. ‘ Feudal Aids,’ 1302, gives ‘“‘ Tenant | 
Johannes de Malteby. Malteby, York.’’ 
(i.e. John (3)). 

In 1304 (Cal. Pat Rolls), 22 Edw. I. 
occurs the Pardon of William and Gilbert, 
sons of John de Malteby, for the death of | 
Richard, son of Margaret de Akklom. (This | 
would be William (4) with his brother | 
Gilbert). 

‘The History of the North Riding, York,’ 
p. 296, states that ‘‘ Three carucates in 
Maltby which were soke of Earl Hugh’s 
manor of Acklam, in 1086, came afterwards 
to the Brus lords.’’? Is this the Earl of Mer- 
ton, brother of William the Conqueror, men- 
tioned in the History of Roche Abbey as hold- 
ing the land at Maltby, near Rotherham ? 

n 1299 (1.P.M.) Robert de Akelom, John 
de Malteby and others testify that John de 
de Seton held the manor of Seton near Whitby 
- yey of William le Latimer and Lucy 

is wife. 
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' ton, St. Peter. “. 


In 1310 (Charter Rolls) William de Maute- 


| by’s witness of a charter to the Canons of 


William son of Roger de Alcum—ten acres 


| in Staling; tillage called Ailwintoft. (Where 


is Staling ?) 

In 1314 (Cal. Pat. Rolls) William de 
Malteby witnesses a charter of Peter de Brus 
the third, concerning land in Jarum. 

In 1354 (York Arc. Soc.) occurs a grant of 
William, son of Piers de Aklom, and another, 
to William son of Sir Robert de Colevile, 
Knt., and Joan his wife, of the manor of Arn- 
cliffe with lands, etc., in Ingleby. Wit.: Sir 
William, Malbys, Knt. 

Willlam (5) is evidently: (Parl. Writs and 
Milit, Sum.) 1316. Writ tested at Clipstone, 
William de Maltby. Lord of the township 
of Maltby, Co. York. 


John (6). ‘ Feudal Aids’: 1346.—Tenant. 


| Johannes de Malteby. Maltby, Yorks. 


George (7). The only reference I have is 
in the Coram Rege Roll, 6 Hen. IV. “ Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Henry de Crumwelbotham, 
who died 18 Oct., 6 Hen. IV, and Agnes his 
wife, married George de Malteby, who had 
by her a son and heir John.”’ 

John (8). ‘ Feudal Aids,’ 1425. Tenant. 
Johannes de Maltby. Winkeshale, Horneby, 
Thorpraw, Greby and Landmote. 

Thomas (9). Abstract from his will dated 
26 Jan. 1453. Burial in Church of Stain- 
. . Residue to Elizabeth 
my wife, Thomas my son and Isabel wife of 
said Thomas my son, whom I make Exors.”’ 
Wit.: John Sayers, Nicholas Sayers, Esq.. 
William Addingham, Vicar of Stainton, 
John Robinson and Robert Tuke. 

Thomas (10). This is the Thomas given in 
the Visitation as marrying Isabel, daughter 


| of John Sayer of Preston, Co. York, and is, 


of course, the son Thomas of the will. De 


| Banco Roll, 1467, gives: ‘‘ William Sayer, 


son of John Sayer, gave 16s. 8d. for a license 
to agree with Thomas de Malteby and Bea- 
trix his wife for manors of Maltby and 


| Cleveland.”’ (I think this should read “in 


Cleveland ’’). 

The ‘ History of the North Riding, York,” 
states that in 1466, Thomas, son of Thomas 
Maltby sold his manor of Maltby to William, 
son of John Sayer, who also bought from 
James Thomson and his wife Elizabeth, a 
renunciation of Elizabeth’s rights here. Was 
Elizabeth the widow of Thomas Maltby who 
died 1453? 

Matthew (11) Cal. Pat. Rolls. 1489. 
General Pardon to Mathew Maltby or 
Malteby, late of Maltby, Co. York, yeoman, 
for offences before June 2. And, De Banco. 
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1499, ‘‘ Elizabeth Conyers of 'Thormundby, 
widow, V Mathew Maltby, lands in Maltby.”’ 
(14 Hen, VII). 

The J.P.M. 1585, on the death of Christo- 


pher Maltby states that ‘‘ Maltby is held of | 


heirs of late Lord Conyers, who died 2 Feby. 
last.”” Was this, John, Lord Conyers of 
Hornby, who married Maud, daughter of 
Henry Clifford? I.P.M. Notts, Vol, i, edit. 
W. P. Phillimore, gives: ‘‘ 1530, Lord de 
Clifford. Manor of Malteby.”’ Which 
Maltby ? 

Who was the Elizabeth Conyers of 1499, 
widow? According to the pedigree I have of 


Darcy de Knaith, Sir John Conyers, K.G., | 
Hornby, who died 14 Mar.; 1489/90, married | 


Margery, youngest daughter and co-heir of 
Philip, 6th lord and her sister, Elizabeth, 
married Sir James Strangeways; but this 
date of death seems to be far too late for the 
son-in-law of a man who died in 1418. 


The oldest son of this Matthew, according | 


to the Visitation, was William, whose daugh- 
ter Isabel married Robert Morley of Nor- 
manby. William, in his will, 1525, is recorded 
as ‘‘gentleman.’’ He directs burial ‘‘ before 
our Ladye Altar in South Ile”’ in the church 
of Helmsley. His wife was Janet Sutton, 


buried 1544, at Ingelby-Greenhow. The Mor- | 


ley pedigree calls Isabel daughter and heiress 
of William Maltby of Thormondby. 


The second son, Robert (12) I have not been | 
There may have been a branch | 


able to place, 
of this family of Thornton, as in 1548 there 


is a will of Christopher Maltebi of Thornton | 


in Pickering Leith, who leaves to ‘‘ my three 
youngest children, Christopher, Richard and 
Agnes... Elizabeth, my wife, . . . after her 
to remain to Roger and his heirs . . . to 
James Maltebi.’” In 1573, Christopher 
Maltby (Lord Mayor 1581) was plaintiff and 
Henry Robinson and Agnes his wife, defor- 
clants—messuages and cottage with lands in 
Thornton and Farmanby. As early as 1246, 
Robert of Mauteby and Sybil his wife, 
grant to Alan of Bovington and Berta his 
wife, 2 bovates of land in Thorp... as to 6 
bovates of land in Thorneton and Strete. 


As Christopher Maltby (Mayor) married | 


his second wife in 1581, it mav be that the 

Robert Maltby who married Jane Shaw at 

Hunmanby in 1583 was a younger brother, 
Christopher married his first wife before 


1572. He was a ‘‘ draper,’’ and is evidently | 


the Christopher Maltby, draper, 1569, on the 


list of Freemen of York City. I presume he | 


must have been of age, and therefore born 
not later than 1548. The list of Freemen has 
also: 1563, Christopher Maltby, draper. 


| ‘ Notes on the Visitation ’’ by Foster, makes 
the first William a son of Fulk de Maltby. 
I am told that in Vol. i, of the Surtees 
| Society there is a Latin extract where 
‘* Willielmus, filius Fulconis de Maltby,” is 
mentioned, I have no date for this, but 
should expect to find it cire, 1256. Further 
than this no pedigree exists. 

This same Vol. i, is said to contain the 
name of a ‘‘ Hugh de Maltby.’’ I have not 
access to these and should be grateful for fur- 
ther data. 

The Rievaulx Chart., I judge about this 
date, gives a charter of Adam de Brus, Nor- 
manby, which is witnessed by Willelmo de 
Maltebi and Godefrido de Maltebi. Possibly 
| this William is he of 1240 (Feet of Fines) : 
| (William of Mauteby and Isabel his wife. . . 
| land in Redness); and ‘‘ Godefrido ”’ is prob- 
| ably the Godefrido de Maltebi, a witness to 
| a Guisborough Priory charter, No date. 

It is stated by historians that the Maltby 
family took their name from the place 
Maltby, but to the present time the earliest 
reference to Maltby of Maltby which I have 
is the reference in the Subsidy, 1294. 

D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
B.C., Canada, 


North Vancouver, 


NGLAND’S TRADE IN RAGS. — The 

following is from Abraham a Santa 

Clara’s ‘ Papierfarber’ (‘ Etwas fir Alle,’ 
Wiirtzburg 1711, p. 470): 

Ehe man vor diesem in Engeland Papier- 
Miihlen hatte, waren schon Gesellschafften, 
welche mit Lumpen handelten, und gantze 
Schiffe damit angefiillet aus den Landen gehen 
liessen. Als aber hernach auch daselbst solche 
Miihlen aufkamen, wurden dieselben von dem 
Magistrat mit gewissen Privilegien versehen, 
damit kein Auslainder oder Benachbarter die 
Lumpen aufkauffen, und verfiihren kénnte. 
Allermassen dann auch in Teutschland derglei- 
chen Verbot in besonderen Fiirstenthiimern 
anzutreffen. 





Orto F. Basrer. 


(HANGING LONDON: 1. Gray’s Inn 
’ Square, — A new garden of turf, edged 
with a low stone coping, is being made in 
the centre, in place of the gravel plot on the 
site of Coney Court burnt down in 1678. 

2. 58-70, Earl’s Court Road (even nos.). 


These interesting old houses have been 
| demolished. ; 
3. Tredegar-square, Bow. This was 


| opened as a public garden, by the Postmaster- 
| General on April 25. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
(TONBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS.—The names 





that follow are of boys who were at Ton- ; 


bridge School, Kent, as dayboys or boarders, 
in the years specified. Any information re- 
garding any of them will be gratefully re- 


ceived. 


|.Bronsdon, Edw., 


1727-32. 

Bronsdon, Ric., 1727-8, 

| Brooke (or Brooks), 
Joh., 1721-2 

Brooke (or Brooks), 


Jos., 1721, 2. | 
| Brown, Chas, 1722-30. | 


Brown, Fras., T (or F) 
1784-8. 
Brown, Joh., 1732-7, 
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Buck, Sam., 1736-40. 
Bullock, Ferd., 
1785-6. 
Burfoot, Ric,, 1752-7. 
Burges, Isaac, 1721-5. 
Burges, John, 1720-8. 
Burges (?), 1761. 
Burrell, Joh., 1736. 
Burvill, Hen., 1743. 
Buttanshaw, Chas., 
1815 





Adams, Charles, 1773-5. 
Alexander, Robert, 


Alleyne, Abel, 1732-6. 
Alleyne, Dudley, 


732-7. 
Amherst, John, 
1757-62. 
Andrews, Robert 
Gordon, 1797-1803. 
Andrews, Thomas, 
1 


Bigoe, 
1784-7. 
Armstrong, Thomas 
A, 1784-7. 
Auger, Walter, 


Armstrong, 


1737-43, 
Ayliffe, ‘Thomas 
1746-8. 
Badcock, Charles, 
1811-15. 
Badcock Jonathan, 
18 


11-13. 
Bailey, Farmer, 
1811-13. 
Bailey, Hugh, 
1811-13. 
Baker, Alfred, Wad- 
ham Coll., Ox., BCL 
1814, 
Baker, Charles, 
1730-4. 
Baker, George, 
1728-30. 
Baker, George, 1735-9. 
Baker, Robert, 
1792-4. 
Baker, Thomas, 
1726-30. 
Baker, Thomas, 
1738-40. 
Baker, William, 
1728-34. 
Baker, William, 
1792-4. 
Bamber, John, 
17 


Barker, Edw., ; 
Barton, John, 1734-6. 
Barton, Putland, 1721, 
Barton, Walter, 
1735-6. 
Walter, 
761-2. 


7 
Baskett, Robert, 

1721-2. 
Bearsley, Pedro, 1752. 


Barton, 


751-3. | 


| Bearsley, Peter, 
1752-5. 
Bearsley, William, 
1752- 
Becher, Edw., 1723-7, 
Becher, John, 1721-6. 
Becher, Robert, 
1721-4. 
Beecher, Henry, 
1819-21, 
Beecher, William, 
1819-21. 
Beeston, Paul, 


1724-5. 
Bell, Alexr., 1811-15. 
Bell, Edw., 1788-9. 


Benge, Wm. . 
1737-9 (? of Lewes). 
Bertie, Thomas, 1789. 
Best, Thomas, 1760-1. 
Bevan, David, 1782. 
Birkin, Hen., 1737-8. 
Birkin, Hen., 1743. 
Birkin, William, 
1737-43, 
Bishop, John, 1721-3.. 
Bishop, Will., 1782-7. 
Blackhall, Chas., 


1726-30. 
Blackhall, Th 





Bodicoate, 


Bodicoate, Hen., 


Bodicoate, John, 
Bodicoate, Thos., 


Booth, Chas., 1745-9. 
Booth, Geo. Joh., 


Thos., 
1759-65. 
Bourke, ?, 1763-70. 
Bowles, Chas., 1784-5. 
Bowra, Joh., 1743-4. 
Bowring, Geo., 1746. 
Brazier, Edw., 1784-8. 
Bridger, Hen., 1784-7. 
Bridger, Jas., 1787-90. 
Briscoe, Edw., 1721 


Bourke, 





Briscoe, Joh., 1721, 


Bell, Thomas, 1813-18. | 


1730-3. 


1815-8. 


(India?) 


Byrd, Joh., 1757-60. 

Byrd, Thos., 1757-60. 

Byrd, Wm., 1757-60. 
G. C. Moore SmIrH. 
31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 


(To be continued). 


ISH OF ICKWELL, BEDS.—Maria, only 
daughter of Oliver Fish of Ickwell mar- 
ried Richard Palmer (1611-70) of Luckley, 
Berks, who was succeeded in turn by his son 
Richard, (d.s.p. 1647) and Charles (M.D. 
1660-1712). The latter, who had no issue, 
left his estates to Henry, the son of his 
cousin Humphrey Fish, junr. (d. 1720) who 
' took the name of Palmer. How was Oliver 
Fish connected with Humphrey Fish of Ick- 
well (da. 1647), who was succeeded by his 
brother Henry? The ‘ Victoria History of 
Bucks’ says that the representatives of this 
Henry at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were Humphrey Fish, senior and junior, 
J. M. Buttoca. 


LK-TALE: THE PEASANT AND THE 

BITING DOG.—<An old anecdote, which 
I found in the anonymous collection 
’ Schnurren,’ Leipzig ca 1842, tells: 

A peasant killed with a hatchet a dog, 
which tryed to bite him. When the owner 
of the killed dog asked him, why he didn’t 
strike the dog with the handle of the hatchet, 
| he answered: ‘‘ If the dog had tryed to bite 

me with the tail, I would have struck it 
| with the handle.”’ 
I suppose, the anecdote is of an older 
origin, and so I would like to hear, if there 
are to be found other versions of it. 


Orto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — I am 
| anxious to identify the following coat-of- 
arms, viz. Gules a lion rampant, within a 
| bordure engrailed argent. Impalement : 
| Argent.a shin-bone in fesse, surmounted by 
| another in pale. Crest: A rose between two 
| laurel branches in pale. 


CHRISTOPHER W. Baynes. 


Brown, Rich., 1784-6. 
Brown, Thos., 1732-7. 
Bryan, Wm., 1794. 
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HYLLIS COURT, HENLEY - ON- 
THAMES.—I would be grateful for any 


information which would tell me how Phyllis | 


Court (also known as Filetts or Fyletts) Hen- 
ley-on-Thames came into the possession of 
William Marmyon circa 1465. 


The manor belonged to Robert Lord Hun- | 
gerford and his wife, and it was the birth- | 


right of the wife, who was née Alianora de 
Molyns. At the date of the marriage he had 
livery of her inheritance. They were Lan- 
castrians, and in 1461 Robert Hungerford 
was attainted and his estates forfeited to the 
Crown. Phyllis or Filetts came into the pos- 
session of Edward IV, and in 1470 we find 
that it was owned by William Marmyon, who 
made his will in that year, leaving Phyllis 
or Filetts to his wife for life and to his heirs 
afterwards. 

If there are any prints or descriptions any- 
where of the manor house of this date I 
would be glad to see them. 


L. L. Norswortuy. 


OWYER: PEERE WILLIAMS. — I am 
anxious for information regarding Ad- 
miral Bowyer and Admiral William Peere 
Williams who lived at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. 
L. L. Norsworruy. 
[Admiral Sir George Bowyer (1740?—1800), 
and Admiral Peere Williams, afterwards 
Williams-Freeman, (1742-1832) have a place in 
the ‘D. N. B’} 


RWIN OF DERRYGORE: NOGAN: 


ARCHER.—I wonder can any of your | 


readers give me details concerning the an- 
cestry of George Irwin, of Derrygore, Co. 
Fermanagh, who d, 14 Sept., 1791, and Ellen 
Nogan, his wife. Also any particulars con- 
cerning ° 

1. His 4th son, Alexander Irwin, who was 
first on the list of Fermanagh Yeomanry at 
the battle of Ballinamuck. 2. William 
MacLaughlin, of Ramelton, Co. Donegal, a 
naval surgeon, who is said to have originally 
come from Argyllshire, and to have changed 
the spelling of his name from the Scotch form 
(M’Lachlan?) at the request of his wife, 
Ellen, dau. of Alexander Irwin, above named. 
3. William Henry Archer, High Sheriff for 
Dublin, 1797-8; Lord Mayor 1811-12. He m. 
Ist (lic. 1783) Margaret Shaw, and 2ndly, 
a, Rebecca, dau. of Matthew West, of 
Jublin. 


R. A. B. Stone. 


| PEPYS HOUSE.—In Rochester Row, West- 
| minster, a modern building bears this 
name. Why? 
Water EK, GAWTHORP. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


DUTCH SAILOR’S BOX. — I have in 

my possession a box 7ins. x 2ins. x lin, 
deep, with brass lid and base and with cop- 
per sides. A brass loop is fixed to the lid 
underneath it. I suppose it was made by a 
Dutch sailor as a pocket receptacle for flint 
and steel and tinder. On the outside of 
the lid, rather rudely but artistically cut, 
are: 

1. A perpetual calendar, showing the days 
of the months and weeks throughout the 
years; 2. 1753; 3. A crowned figure in a 
circle inscribed ‘‘ Voor Christi 45,’’ and a 
mitred figure inscribed ‘‘ 1582.’’ On one of 
the sides are the words ‘‘ Regt Door Zee.”’ 
On the outside of the brass appear: a, A 
circle containing a fine depiction of a man 
with his right hand extended over the globe 
and the date 1497; b. ‘‘ Geen konst maar 
rijkdom kan men verliezen daarom is konst 
voor rijkdom te kiesen.’’ (Up to this point 
the inscriptions seem to me to be explicable. 
They appear to have been made about the 
time of the adoption of the Gregorian Calen- 
dar). c. Between a. and b, are three ruled 
columns 4tins. in length. The first columnar 
space reading from the top downwards con- 
tains 24 numbers beginning with 4 and con- 
tinuing numerically to 16 — the next four 
numbers are worn and indecipherable, the 
last six are fairly clear—31, 37, 45, 65, 100, 
200. The second columnar space contains 
markings which are so much alike and ap- 
parently meaningless that one feels they are 
not worth describing. The third space con- 
tains numbers and dots set opposite to the 
numbers appearing in the first column. At 
the top of the column opposite to 4 appears 
11 and 1 dot, then follow 9 and 1 dot, 7 and 
3 dots, 6 and 3 dots, and so on with irregu- 
larly descending values, some of the mark- 
ings being illegible, until the last three, 
which are three dots, two dots, and one dot. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ throw light 
on C.? 

Frank A. Strokes. 

P.O, Box 2343, Johannesburg. 


HE LIGHTING OF CRYPTS. — I have 

a note that St. Avitus, in the sixth cen- 
tury, speaks of the wondrous skill of archi- 
| tects in his day, who, without the use of 
| glass, contrived to introduce light into 
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crypts. To what methods is he making 
allusion ? GH 


ES ROIS FAINEANTS.—Where shall I 
find the best recent account of these last 
of the Merovingians ? 


court and immediate surroundings, with the 
customs of the day than the history of the 
government or of their maires du palais. 


G. H. 


HE HESPERIDES CLIPPER.—I would 
be obliged if any of your readers could 
tell me something of the clipper-ship Hes- 


perides. I have been informed that a ship of | 
this name went missing some fifty years ago | 
and that a relative of mine joined her at | 
Did the clipper Hesperides | 
sail from this port on her last voyage? If so, | 


Southampton, 


on what date was it, and where was she 
bound? I should be glad of as many particu- 
lars as possible concerning the Hesperides ; 
when and where built, fastest passages, etc. 


: W. D. Haven. 


NNS AND SUN WORSHIP: TH# FIRST 
OF AUGUST.—A correspondent writes : 
‘* An old conundrum (1870) asked — ‘ How 
far is London Bridge from the First of 
August.’ To this the reply was ‘One mile,’ 
and the explanation given was that an inn 
named the First of August was distant one 
mile from London Bridge.’’ Was there ever 
such an inn, and if so, where can I fin 


something about it? I am interested because | 


Aug, 1 was the festival of Lugh, the Celtic 
sun-god. 
T. F. G. Dexter. 


Perranporth. 


ATESON FAMILY.—At clviii. 427, the 
armorial bookplate of John Bateson was 
identified for me. Since then the Liverpool 
Public Library has very kindly supplied ad- 
ditional information. John Bateson was the 
son of James Bateson, who d. 18 April, 1871 
and was buried in Anfield Cemetery, Liver- 
pool: he had two brothers, David Owen and 
William Gandy, the latter of whom was b. 
23 Feb., 1817, and d. at Allerton, Liverpool, 
51 March, 1881. John married Margaret 
Maine, daughter of Nicholas Maine, of Bally- 
mena, Co, Antrim. I shall be grateful for 
addition genealogical details of James, and 
particulars of the families of David Owen B. 
and William Gandy B. Also can anybody 

identify Nicholas Maine? 

Henry Bateson. 


I am seeking rather | 
a personal account, and descriptions of their | 
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| (ROSE FAMILY.—Can any reader supply 
me with a pedigree of the Grose family ? 
| Francis Grose, the antiquary, had two sons, 
_ Francis, the elder, raised the New South 
Wales Corps, and was also Lieutenant- 
Governor of N.S.W. He left Australia for 
England in 1794, and subsequently served 
in Ireland and Gibraltar, being appointed 
major-general in 1805. He retired four 
| years later and died in 1814. Nothing is 
known concerning his whereabouts between 
1809 and 1814: can any reader supply de- 
tails or furnish particulars from Croydon 
Crooks (Surrey) parish registers relating to 
him ? 
New Zealand. 


Henry Bateson. 


(GGABNHAM FAMILY OF FARNBO- 
ROUGH, WANTAGE, BERKS, — I 
shall be glad to know if there are any living 
| descendants im the male line of the Garn- 
| ham family of Farnborough, Berks, whose 
| monument is in the church with the inscrip- 
tion : ' 

Near this pkice are buried, as in Life so 
joined in Death, William, Garnham, Esqr., and 
| his wife Mary. He the most loving Husband 
| to the dearest Wife, she the most affectionate 
| and most obedient Wife to her Husband. He 
| served three Kings of England, namely, James 
| the First, Charles the First and Second. After 
| they had discharged every office of the most 
| pious and just Parents, they were both at 
| length numbered with the saints in Heaven. 
He died the 22nd of April, 1669, in the 67th 
year of his age, She the 16th of January, Anno 
| Domini 1683, in the 80th year of her age. 
LeonarD C. PRICE. 


| Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


fess A WORENDAY CLOWN.”’—This phrase 
occurs in ‘The Famous Victories of 
Henry the Fifth’ (c, 1588): see the edition by 
P. A, Daniel (1887), reproducing in  fac- 
simile the 1598 quarto, the unique copy of 
which is in the Bodleian (p. 16; sc. v. 1, 45). 
The 1779 edition, by J. Nichols, reprints the 
1617 edition. No explanation of ‘‘ woren- 
day ’’ has been offered by any editor, so far 
as I know. Professor J. Q. Adams, in ‘ Chief 
Pre-Shakespearean Dramas,’ reprints the 
play, but frankly admits his inability to sup- 
ply a note on the passage (cf. p. 673, and the 
note at the foot of the second column). An 
appeal to ‘ N. and Q.’ has remained without 
response, The word does not appear in the 
‘N. EE. D.’ in Wright’s ‘Eng. Dial, Dict.’ 
(1905), in Stratmann, ‘ Middle-English 
Dict.’ (1891), in Bosworth-Toller, ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Dict.’ (1882), or in any other dic- 
tionary that I have been able to examine. 
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After a scene parodying the scene between | 


the Chief Justice and Prince Henry, in which 
John Cobler takes the former part, and 
Derick, the clown, the part of the Prince, the 
latter says: 


Oh, Tohn, come, come out of thy chair. Why, 


what a clown weart thou to let me hit thee | 


a box on the eare! And now thou seest they 
will not take me to the Fleete. I thinke that 
thou art one of these Worenday clownes. 


Could the word be a _ misprint for 
‘“wor[klenday’’? In  KEarle’s ‘ Micro- 
Cosmographie’ (editio princeps, 1628; ed. 
Edward Arber, .Westminster, 1895), xxx, 
‘‘The common singing-men in Cathedrall 
Churches,’’ we read, 
they behaue themselues at Prayers as at 
their Pots, for they swallow them downe in 
an instant.’’ Both the -en- and the -y- might 
be corruptions of -ing- in such a combina- 
tion as ‘‘ working-day.’’ The meaning of 
‘ordinary ”’ is still attached to ‘‘ working- 
day,’’ as an antithesis of ‘‘ holiday.’’ 

If this interpretation can be given to the 
passage, Derick calls John ‘‘an_ ordinary 
clown.’’ If any other explanation, which 
does not involve the necessity of supposing a 
misprint, can be given, I should be glad to 
hear it. 

R. W. 


{IUMB RINGS. — Were thumb rings a 
mark of the rank of baronets, or of any 
higher degree in English aristocracy ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I am curious to know 
if anyone could tell me anything about the 
authorship of the attached poem :— 


A Prayer For Tue Roap’s Enp 

Let me not picture Death as one who stalks | 
a helpless enemy, 

To blot away someday the sun, and lay re- | 
lentless hands on me. | 

Nay, let me rather think of him as one who | 
in all kindness waits, 

At the road’s end, when shadows dim, to | 
draw me gently through his gates, 

And lead me, like some kindly host, who gives 
a long-expected guest 

The comfort that he craves the most—the 
hospitality of rest. 

So may I think of him each day, while the 
road shortens mile by mile, 

Guessing the word that he will say, almost 
familiar with his smile. 

No foe with fury in his breath shall charge 
me from some ambushed place, 

God grant I make a friend of Death long, 
long before I see his face. 


Eviot CrawsHay WILLIAMS. 
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Replies. 


ROMAN BRIDGES IN ENGLAND. 
(clx. 242, 282). 


THE finest remains of a Roman bridge 
to. be seen in England at the present 
time. are on the line of Hadrian’s Wall, 
not far below the bridge at Chollerford, 
'on the North Tyne. The eastern abutment 
| of what appears to have been without any 
| doubt a bridge with arches of wood remains 
in a very fine state of preservation. The 
lowest courses of the two piers are below the 
surface of the water and, owing to the move- 
ment of the river westwards during the last 
fifteen hundred years, the western abutment 
has been to a great extent obliterated. A 
barrel-shaped counterbalance weight of stone 
| still lies on the eastern abutment. It was 
evidently used in connection with raising a 
portion of the roadway. 

Another bridge was brought to light dur- 
ing the excavations at the Roman Corsto- 
| pitum on the Tyne, now Corbridge. It was 
/of similar type to that just described. 
| The fact that two bridges at places where 
stone was abundant should have been only 
| partially constructed of stone suggests the 
probability that, except in the case of quite 
small structures or for culverts, the Romans 
in Britain did not construct stone arches for 
their bridges. At Pons A@lii, now Gateshead, 
the slight indications of a bridge brought to 
light in the eighteenth century did not en- 


| courage the idea that a stone structure had 
| ever existed there and, as far as I know, no 
| indications have been discovered of stone 
| bridges having existed at London or any of 


the places whose Roman names include the 
word pons. 

The possibilities of there having been a 
Roman bridge of stone over the Ouse at 
York are great but no indications of it have 
yet been found. It would have been opposite 
the porta praetoria to which the road from 
Tadcaster led. Your correspondent may be 
quite certain that England holds no Roman 
bridges that he can cross comparable to that 
at Rimini in Italy. 

Gorpon Home. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS (clx. 3, 
21, 40, 57, 174, 207, 227, 264, 298).—I am 
much gratified by Mr. J. G. Mupprman’s 
appreciative reply to my query, but what 
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peat me still, is the meaning of his note 
in The Times * Handlist’ concerning the 
Mercurius Domesticus of Dec. 19, 1679, 
‘‘[Contains] Scandal about Nell Gwynne. 
Suppressed.’’? There was no ‘‘scandal ’’ about 
Nell Gwynne in this forgery; and does the 
word ‘‘ suppressed ’’ refer to the prohibition 
of its sale? 

Mr, Muppiman writes of the numerous 
facsimile copies of historical newspapers and 


old documents, issued in the eighteen-seven- | 
ties by a tailor in Cheapside named Piggott. | 
They were bound together in one volume, | 


paper-covered, and sold at one shilling the 
collection, but I seem to recollect other per- 
sons who did the same, more or less. 


On every anniversary of Trafalgar Day, | 


itinerant street hawkers, frequent the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nelson _Column, Trafalgar | 
Square, calling out, 
Times, > and charge ‘what they can get for 
one. These papers seem to vary in t 

contents, or at least in their ahesiniaiale 


from year to year, the latter referring to | 
present-day firms and goods offered for sale. | 

About 1853 appeared what looked like an | 
single-sheet newspaper. | 
It was very well | 
printed, in old type, and on oldish paper, | 


eighteenth-century, 
called The Antiquary. 


but, as far as I can recollect, was undated, 
(unfortunately I have mislaid my copies) and | 
contained eighteenth-century newsparagraphs 
of an interesting character, I do not 
think there was any intention to deceive the | 
buyer ; 


style form. I believe only four or five num- 


bers were issued, and these at intermittent | 


dates, but probably Mr, Mupprman is more | 
conversant with them than I am. The point | 
I wish to make is that the style and type | 
and paper of these ephemeral items 
almost exactly the same as those of the 
spurious Mercurius Domesticus, under dis- 
cussion, and I am wondering whether any 
collectors or students have noticed this; if so, 
it seems to indicate when this once-believed 
authentic publication was issued. 


E. E. Newron. 


As I happen to have a note about the 
volume of “ Piggott frauds ’’ at the British 
Museum, it may save some discussion if I 
transcribe it. The following is the title- 
page of the volume in the Newspaper Room: 

Reprints of the Times and other early English 
newspapers and historical documents. 


a Charta. Facsimile and translation, 
1215, 


Death warrant, one ‘ied of Scots. Facsi- 


mile, 1587, 

_— Mercurie. Invasion of England, July 
23, 

Weekly News. Execution of Guy Fawkes, 
Jan. 31, 1606. 

Death warrant Charles I. Facsimile, 1648. 

aaa Execution of Charles I, Feb. 5, 





‘*Copy of the old | 


it was simply a publication in old- | 


were | 


164 
The Gazette. Death of Oliver Cromwell, Sept. 
6, 1658. 


Price one shilling. 
Post free for 15 stamps. 
Presented by 

‘My Tailor’ 


| The Newes. The Plague, July 6, 1665. 
London Gazette. Fire of London, Sept. 10, 
1666, 
American Independence. Facsimile, July 4 
(torn). 
| The Times. Execution of Louis XVI, Jan. 
| 26 (torn). ji 
| The Times. Mutiny at the Nore, July 3 
| (torn). 
| The Times. Battle of the Nile. Oct. 3 (torn). 
| The Times, Battle of Copenhagen, April 16 
| (torn). 
The Times. Battle of Trafalgar, Nov. 7 
(torn). i 
q The Times. Funeral of Lord Nelson, Jan. 10 
(torn). 
| The Times. Battle of Waterloo, June 22 
(torn). 
| he Times. Funeral of Queen Caroline, Aug. 
15 (torn). 
| 


John Tp 116, Cheapside, 


| London, 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may be 
able to confirm my impression that each of 
these frauds was sold about the streets of 
London for a penny, during the eighteen- 
seventies, Piggott, no doubt, bought them 
| up as an advertisement. 

There was an earlier fraud than any of 
| these. The first item in Nichols (iv. p. 38) 
| is ‘*‘ The English Mercurie, 1588.’’ This was 
| the joint work of Philip Yorke, second Earl 
of Hardwicke and Dr. Thomas Birch, in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and is 
now Add, MS. 4106. The story of ‘‘ The 
| true History of the Fabrication of the 


| Armada Mercuries’’ was told by Mr. D. T. 
|B. Wood, in the Nineteenth Century and 
A After, for February, 1914. But the 
‘materials used for the earlier ** Piggott 


frauds ’’ are to be found in the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany ’ ’ and the ‘Somers Tracts.’ The 
| so-called ‘‘ reprints’? of The Times are 
really condensations of the originals. The 

‘ facsimiles,’’ of course, indicate that the 
fabricator of all these documents was an 
engraver. How untrustworthy these fac- 
~— are can easily be seen by comparing 

a good photograph of the death-warrant of 
Charles I (now at the House of Lords) with 
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the Piggott reproduction. This death-war- record of casts of plays during the middle 
rant and the erasures in it (omitted in the | period of the Orchard Street Theatre, and 
facsimile) were the subject of a valuable | includes the names of many popular mem. 


series of articles by Mr. W. J. THoms, a 


former editor of ‘ N. and Q.’ at 4S. x. 1, 21, | 
Mr, TuHoms afterwards | 


44, 74, 88 and 135. 
published his articles as a pamphlet. 


The ‘‘ Commonwealth Mercury ”’ of 1658 | 


and ‘‘ Mercurius Domesticus,’’ 1679, not in- 


cluded in the above list, both seem to have | 


been the work of the same man, 
J. G. MuppiMan. 


(CONTINENTAL BRASSES (clix. 345, 390; | 


clx, 10).—I have just completed a further 
short tour to Sweden and Poland, and North 


Germany, verifying Creeny’s lists, and am | 


able to add two more to Sweden and nine 
more to Germany. I shall endeavour to send 


some particulars, in case you can find space | 


for them, very shortly, but in the meantime 
I must record my sense of grateful obligation 
to Professor Otto Rydbeck of the Archaeolog- 
ical Museum, Lund (Sweden), and to Pro- 
fessor Dr. Max Sauerland, of the Museum 
for Kunstgewerbe, at Hamburg. 


I must amend the statement in my last | 


communication as to finding in Erfurt Cathe- | 


dral, only ‘‘one”’ of the seven brasses men- 
tioned by Creeny, to finding ‘‘ none ”’ of them, 
for on a comparison of my rubbing with 
Creeny’s picture I found that my priest in 
chasuble, etc., holding a chalice,—a quad- 
rangular plate with 


Creeny’s, although a good deal like it. 
I think that the priest I found is earlier 


a canopy and diaper | 
background—is not the same priest as Mr. 


than Creeny’s figure of 1420; probably c. | 


1390. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may 
be able to throw light on what is to me the 
mystery of Mr. Creeny’s seven brasses in the 
Dom at Erfurt. 

Since leaving Breslau I have heard of sev- 
eral brasses in four churches there, including 
one I found in the crypt of the Sandkirche 


on Saturday, and I am now able to say that | 


there are at least one hundred and fifty-one 
brasses in Germany, and on the Continent 
three hundred and ten. 


R. H. Ep.eston, F.s.A. 
ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSES 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 226, 247, 267, 283, 


301, .317).— 
Batu. Theatre Royal, Bath. (Register, 
1770). MS. folio. This is a manuscript 


| bers of the Bath company, among them be 
ing Mrs. Siddons, Henderson, Dimond, Dib- 
din, Blissett, etc. 
Early Playbills of the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
Sept. 16, 1776. ‘The Fair Penitent,’ and 
| ‘ Polly Honeycombe.’ Henderson. 
| Sept. 21, 1776. ‘ Love in a Village,’ and ‘ The 
Scheming Lieutenant.’ 
Feb. 16, 1779. ‘Cymon,’ and ‘ The Reprisal.’ 
March 1, 1780. ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ with an 
' additional ‘‘ Miscellaneous Act.” Under = the 
direction of Herschel. 
March 15, 1780, ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ and a 
‘Coronation Anthem.’ Under the direction of 


Herschel. 

May 21, 1782. For the benefit of Mr. Siddons, 
‘'The Distrest Mother.’ (Name part played by 
| Mrs. Siddons). ‘‘ At the end of the play, Mrs. 
Siddons will deliver a Poetical Address .. . in 
the course of which she will produce to the 
Audience Three Reasons for her Quitting this 
Theatre.” Also performed ‘A Holida ete ’ 
; and ‘ The Devil to Pay.’ (Nell played be Mrs. 
| Siddons). 

Feb, 11, 1784. ‘The Wonder,’ and ‘ All the 
World is a Stage.’ 

March 21, 1789. ‘Know your own Mind; an 
ode ‘ The Genius of Britain,’ and ‘ The Romp.’ 

Jan. 2, 1790. ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ and 
‘The Midnight Hour.’ Incledon, Miss Wallis. 
_ Oct. 22, 1791. ‘Know your own Mind,’ ‘No 
Song, No Supper.’ 

May 21, 1793, ‘That’s Your Sort!’: ‘The 
Natural Son’; ‘The Barber’s Petition,’ and 
‘The Positive Man.’ (Miss Wallis). 

May 23, 1793. ‘ Double Falsehood’... ‘ King 
and Miller of Mansfield.’ Miss Wallis. 

Nov. 20, 1794. ‘Inkle and Yarico,’ and ‘ The 
Prisoner at Large’. . . Elliston. 

Dec. 26, 1794. ‘The Grecian Daughter,’ and 
“The Children in the Wood.’ Elliston. 

Jan. 3, 1795. ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ and 
“The Ghost.’ Elliston. 

Jan. 6, 1795. ‘King Richard the Third,’ and 
“Cross Purposes.’ Elliston. 

Jan. 31, 1795. ‘The Box-Lobby Challenge,’ 
and ‘The Children in the Wood.’ Elliston. 

Feb. 7, 1795. ‘The Jew,’ and ‘My Grand- 
Mother.’ Elliston. 

March 14, 1797. 


‘Everyone has his Fault’; 


* Ancient and Modern Fashions’; . .. ‘ Schem- 
ing Lieutenant.’ Elliston. 
April 12, 1798. ‘Love in a Village’... ‘ The 


Citizen.” Mdme. Mara. 
Jan. 1, 1799. ‘The Heir at Law,’ and ‘ Ray- 
mond and Agnes.’ Elliston. 


REGINALD W. M. Wricut. 


SpatpinGc, Mr. Maurice Johnson, founder of 
the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, in a letter 
to Mr. Neve, 21 May, 1753, Spalding, 


| stated: ‘‘ Have this day laid the foundation 
‘of a Theatre erecting for Herbert’s company 


| of comedians in Crack-pole opposite the 
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Petit-school there under young Mr, Everard’s | V. von Scheffel’s ‘ Trompeter von Sakkingen.’ 


instructions to be threescore feet in length 


with a tireing room for decking the Heroes | 
& Heroines at the end of it, this they are to 


have the amicable use of thrice a week for 
three months immediately preceding our Lin- 
coln meeting, which races begin ever in the 
first week in September; ours therefore in 
the month before them when our assemblies 
and concerts will be frequent and our Cockpit 
built octagonally in the same gainesome 
street will not be uncrowed.”’ 

The Spalding Gentlemen’s Society’s Lib- 
rary contains a series of play-bills for the 
years 1791-5-8-9; 1800-1, relating 
theatres at Spalding, Holbeach and Long 
Sutton. The bill for 27 Aug., 1795, is 


headed: ‘‘ For the benefit of Mrs. T. Robert- | 


son. Theatre Spalding on Thursday evening 
27 August 1795 will be presented the new 
Musical Piece of the Siege of Belgrade.”’ 

A large number of the bills are headed as 
for the benefit of one or more 
formers, and the band of the Spalding troop 
of Yeomanry Cavalry attended. 


Spalding. AsHLEY K. MApPtes. 


ATS IN LITERATURE (elx. 172, 209, 
233, 249, 264, 283, 302). — At 283 ante 


Mr, H. K. Baker writes, ‘‘ Montaigne, who | 
also was devoted to his cat, may possibly have | 


immortalised her somewhere in his writings, 
though I can give no reference.’’ Montaigne 
certainly mentions his cat, and in a well- 
known passage. Are we not reminded of it 
in ‘ Hudibras ’? 

For’t has been held by many, that 

As Mountaigne, playing with his Cat, 

Complaizs she thought him but an Ass, 

Much more she would Sir Hudibras. 

First Part, 1st edition, Canto I, 37-40. 


Butler is referring to the place about a | 


twelfth part through the long Essay, No. 12, 
of Book II. Montaigne’s words are: 


Quand je me joué a ma chatte, qui scait si 
elle passe son temps de moy plus que je ne 


fais d’ elle? Nous nous entretenons de singeries | 


réciproques. Si j’? ay mon heure de commencer 
ou de refuser, aussi a elle la sienne. 


See the 1595 edition -.f the ‘ Essais,’ where | 


this the fullest form of the passage, is to be 
found. 

To enumerate all the cats in literature 
would be a thankless task and have no end- 


ing. We meet with them in the Grimms’ | 


collection, in Andersen, in Lord Redesdale’s 
‘Tales of Old Japan.’’ A well-known cat in 
a modern German work is Hiddigeigei in J. 


to the | 


of the per- | 


| There is one in Zola’s ‘Thérése Raquin.’ 
They swarm in one’s memory. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


RISH FAMILIES: Tue Hamitrons or 
BALLYMADONNELL (clx, 225, 297). — I can 
add a little to the account of this family 
given at the second reference. 
Elizabeth Hamilton (the youngest daugh- 
ter of Andrew Hamilton and Catherine 
| Wray), married 8 March, 1776, John Atkin- 
' son, merchant (Exchequer Bill, Hamilton v. 
Higinbotham, 20 Nov., 1787.). The same Ex- 
chequer Bill proves that Euphemia Smith, 
| wife of Andrew Hamilton, jun., was daugh- 
ter of Peter Smith, Esq. (whose brother, 
Cuthbert Smith, died 1770, leaving an eldest 
son, William Smith, Esq., of Limerick), and 
that, Angel Hamilton, daughter of Andrew 
the younger by Euphemia Smith, married 
| after 1781 and before 20 Nov., 1787, Ralph 
Higinbotham. 


H. B. Swanzy, 


Dean of Dromore. 


UEEN ANNE’S TRADESMEN (elx. 206, 
245).—Concerning those shop-keepers 
mentioned in the ‘ Memoirs ’ of Sarah, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, of whom information is 
sought by Mr. Lanprear Lucas, certain dates 
and addresses are to be found. 

Mr. Coggs, the goldsmith, over against St. 
Clement’s Church was one of those ‘‘ gold- 
smiths that keep Running Cashes ’’ of whom 
a separate list occurs in the earliest known 
| London Directory—that of 1677. His address 
| is given there as ‘‘ in the Strand at the King’s 
Head.’’ In Chaffer’s ‘Gilda Aurifabrorum ’ 
he is spoken of as having a very good connec- 
tion as a banker. Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of 
the Strand’ adds that he had a partner cal- 
led Dann. Coggs and Dann failed in 1709. 
John Dann, goldsmith, is found at the above 
| address from 1701 to 1710. Jackson’s ‘‘ Eng- 
| lish Goldsmiths ’ records John Coggs between 
| 1668 and 1677 but makes no mention of John 
| Dann. 
| Of the three shop-keepers on Ludgate Hill 
| I have only succeeded in tracing two. Mr. 
Vernon was probably a partner in the firm of 
| ‘Geo. Caldecott, Jno. Barrodale and Matt. 
| Vernon at Ye Naked Boy and 7 Stars in 
| Ludgate Street.” I have a bill of theirs for 
mercery goods dated 1707. Hilton-Price re- 
cords Matthew Vernon at this address in 

1714. The same writer also quotes an ad- 
| vertisement which appeared in the Post 
| Man in 1705 enquiring for the whereabouts 
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of a runaway aiieiitias to * Mr. Windsor | 
Sands, mercer at The Naked Boy within Lud- 


gate,’? who is probably the Mr. Sands of 
Ludgate Hill referred to in the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Mr. Inchly I cannot find. 

I have a cutting of an advertisement from 
the London Evening Post, in 1747, of a Mr. 
Alexander, a laceman, at The Golden Cock 
in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, from 
which it appears that he had been long es- 
tablished at that address. He may well be 
the ‘“‘Mr. Alexander in Covent Garden ”’ 
referred to. At the time the advertisement 
appeared he was. in partnership with a Mr. 


Garman. AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield 


HE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT 

(clx. 116, 154, 176, 197, 212, 267, 303).— 

I am now able to add another instance to 

the list I gave at ante p. 176 of Cat Signs 

which occur in France. Last week I lunched 

at Le Chat Qui Fume, a small but highly 
esteemed restaurant in Chateauroux. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


RYAN WALLER PROCTER (BARRY 
CORNWALL) (clx. 172).—The following 
letter from Bryan Waller Procter relates to 
the publication of some sketch in some gift- 
book edited by Alaric A, Watts. 
To A. A. Watts, 


a dear Sir, 
IT like your print—as far as I can see—& | 


Esqr, 58, Torrington Square. 
ednesday. 


I hope that it will at least answer your | 


expectations. I do not recollect at this Instant 
where I have read of the subject—but I suppose 
it will occur to me one of these days. If not 
T shall ask you to refresh my memory. 

I have been trying one or two things for | 
you—I scarcely know which IT can make most 
fit for your souvenir. [I shall look in upon 
you shortly—possibly on Friday Evening, unless 
T hear that you are engaged. 

Yours very way. 
B. W. Procter. 


T am glad to hear so good an account of your } 


hook. 


The letter is unfortunately without date, 
but on it Watts has written: 


B. W. Procter, better known by his assumed 
Title of Barry Cornwall, author of some four 
volumes of Poetry and a collection of original 
Lyrics entitled “ English Songs”; the Bio- 
grapher of Edmund Kean and a commissioner 
of Lunacy (“the lunatic and poet quite com- 
pact ”) with an income of £1,500—an admirable 
connoisseur in art and a most agreeable and 
witty companion. He has been younger! 


T. O. M. 
Hunter College, New York. 


[HE HUMAN VOICE (clx. 295).—Queen 

Victoria’s voice was, in her old age, the 
deepest I ever heard. At the opening of the 
| Imperial Institute I sat in the gallery op- 
posite to the stage, and, hearing a deep 
voice, I looked at all the statesmen around 
her to see who was speaking. It was not un- 
til the Queen made some reference to herself 
that I understood she was speaking, and then 
I could hardly believe it. 

A biography is incomplete unless the voice 
is described: the two voices of the late Lord 
Salisbury, so easy and rapid in early life, 
80 deep and impressive later; the strong voice 
of Labouchere; the magnificent voice of F, B 
| Smith, to which the Lord Chief Justice 
| listened so patiently, and the flute-like voice 
which issued from Lord Haldane’s screwed- 
up mouth and carried so short a distance. 

Of living voices I should like to express my 
admiration of ‘‘ Violet Markham,’’ Mrs. 
Creighton and Mr. Baldwin. 


J. J, Freeman. 





Shepperton-on-Thames. 


There are several curious allusions to the 
| voice of George Fox, the noted Quaker (1624- 
1691) in his Journal. When in Carlisle gaol 
the gaoler would 

fetch a fidler and sett him to play, & when 
hee playde I was moved to singe & my voice 
drounded them and confounded them yt made 
| 2a ym 7 i? fidlinge & goe there ways (Camb. 





oe at wd Lancaster Assizes of March 1663/4 
| Judge Twisden, addressing the prisoner, 
| George Fox, exclaimed: ™I will not be a 
| fraid of thee thou speakest soe loud, thy voyce 
drownes mine and ye Courts: I must call 
for 3 or 4 Cryers to drownd thy voyce, thou 
has good lungs”? (ibid. ii. 58). 


| 
| 
| Norman PENNEY. 
| 
| 
| 


HE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS OF 
COLOGNE (clx. 294), — F. H. C. has 
| missed the point of the story. The point is 
| that they were not French saints. The Span- 
iard and the Frenchman played fair until 
| the Spaniard to get an extra pull named the 
coupled saints Cosmas and Damian, who 
were not Spaniards but Arabians. Oh! 
thought the Frenchman that’s your little 
game is it? two can play at that, so here 
goes: ‘‘ The Eleven Thousand Virgins ’? and 
he grabbed as much of the Spaniard’s beard 
as he could lay hold of. 
Rory FLercHer. 





' §treatham Hill. 





1931. 
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IR JOHN HUNTER, CONSUL-GEN- 


ERAL FOR SPAIN (clx, 294). — He is | 
Rothie- | 
murchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys | 


mentioned by Elizabeth Grant of 


(1797-1830) in her delightful ‘ Memoirs of a 
Highland Lady,’ where in referring to some 
engagements in her circle, she singled out that 
of Jane Hunter as the most interesting. The 
fiancé was a London Russia merchant, the 
son of a Laird of Fife, but his association 
with trade put him out of favour with High- 
land relatives. The marriage turned out 
well, and though for some years they lived in 
Idol Lane above the warehouse, there was no 
need for repentance. Lady Hunter was sis- 
ter to Wm. Arbuthnot, ‘‘a little man of 
good family, highly connected in the mercan- 
tile world, married to an Inverness Alves, 
and much liked.’’ Chosen twice to be Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh; during his second 
term of office he was created 
George 1V. Elizabeth Grant was evidently 
very fond of him and his wife: ‘“ a kind, hos- 
pitable man,’’ ‘‘ they were general favour- 
ites,’’ and states that in ‘‘ 1816-17 they were 
much enlivened . . . by the visit of a sister 
from Spain, the widow of Sir John Hunter, 
the late Consul-Gen. at Madrid.” 

‘‘Tdol’’ has in the third generation been 
given to a girl descendant as one of her 
names, 

F. P. Leyspurn-YARKER. 


MARGARET CLOPTON (clx. 295). — She 
was baptized Sept. 30, 1563, and is thus 
entered in the Stratford-on-Avon Birth Regis- 
ter :— 
“ Margarita filia Gulielmi Clopton.” 

We may then assume her birth to have oc- 
curred on or about Sept. 27, 1563, It was 
customary to baptize within three days then, 
as it was feared an unchristened child would 
otherwise never reach heaven. Tradition 
relates she drowned herself, through a love 
affair, in the large fishpool, adjoining the 
kitchen-garden at Clopton House, one mile 
from Stratford-in-Avon, There is no entry 
of her death in the registers. Does this in- 


dicate she was refused ‘‘ Christian ’’ burial, | 
The tragedy is said to | 


because of suicide ? 
have supplied Shakespeare with material for 
Ophelia’s death and burial in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Her full-length portrait in oils, from life, 
done by Van Somer, was sold by auction at 
Clopton House on Oct. 6, 1930, for £231, It 
depicts a young girl, standing, attired in a 
red dress, elaborately embroidered in silver, 
wearing lace collar, ruff, and cuffs, with long 


a baronet by ; 


| hair hanging loosely at back. The canvas 
measured 82 x 473% inches. 

Your enquirer has postdated her period by 
placing it in the Civil War which happened 
several generations later, 

In the printed pedigree of the 
family, Margaret is entered as 
garetta,’’ without date of death. 

Wu. JacGarp. 
Capt. 


ICKENS AND RAILWAY SIGNALS 
(clx. 191).—It is generally assumed that 
the burial of Betty Higden, described in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’ Book III. chap. ix, took 
place in Shiplake Churchyard. In that case 
| the station from which Bella Wilfer and the 
others of the party travelled to attend the 
funeral, was Paddington. It seems likely 
that Dickens made a slip about the signals, 
but an enquiry addressed to the Secretary of 
the Great Western Railway would, no doubt, 
bring a reply settling the point Mr. WuLcKo 
raises. 


Clopton 
“* Mar- 


T. W. TyRReEtu. 


(HLOROFORM (clvi, 297, 338, 397, 432; 
clvii. 29).—At the third reference, and 
also at 12 S. x 151 Mr. J. Arpac# suggests 
that Dickens introduced an anachronism in 
using chloroform for the drugging of Charles 
Darnay in ‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’ Book [II. 
Chap, xiii. Whatever drug Dickens had in 
his mind it most certainly was not chloro- 
form. The description in chap, ix (wrongly 
given at the second reference as chap. xi) of 
the purchase by Carton of the narcotic at 
‘“a small, dim, crooked shop’”’ in Paris 
| makes it clear that Dickens did not intend 
chloroform to be understood. After reading 
the writing on the scrap of paper which 
Carton laid on the counter the chemist 
‘‘ whistled softly and said ‘. . . you will be 
careful to keep them separate, citizen? You 
know the consequences of mixing them?’ ”’ 
‘* Certain small packets were made and given 
to him. He put them, one by one, in the 
breast of his inner coat.’? There is nothing 
| to mix in chloroform, which being a fluid 
would be suppled in a bottle, not in packets, 
of which there must have been at least two. 
From this description one is led to suppose 
that the narcotic was in a dry, or powder 
state. Whatever it was the effects lasted 
| from the ‘“‘ early afternoon ’’ till ‘‘ the night 
| comes on dark’’ and the fugitives were well 
|on their way to the coast. 
| T. W. TyRret. 
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The Library 


The Dance of Death. Edited by Florence 
Warren, with Introduction, notes, etc., by 
Beatrice White. 
the Early English Text Society. 


[HE editor, who came to Oxford from the 
United States, had the text of the ‘ Dance 
of Death’ ready for the press in 1909, but 
continued for some time to collect material 
for her introduction, and was working in 
Berlin at the outbreak of the War. She 
was obliged to leave her literary papers be- 
hind in her hurried return home, and these 
were not recovered till 1918, after her death. 
Miss Beatrice White has now completed the 
work. The ‘Dance of Death,’ or ‘ Danse 


Macabré,’ is, as is well-known, a series of | 


mural paintings with moral verses attached 


to them, which, during the fifteenth century, | 


wag very popular in north-western Europe, 
especially in France, 
to show that the dance was also performed. 
The word ‘‘ Macabré’”’ as applied to it re- 
mains still a puzzle. To the suggestion that 
it comes from Macchabaeus, and is the gsur- 
name either of the first writer of the verses, 
or of the painter of the dance, is now added 
the suggestion that it may be from the Arabic 
word for burial-place, makabir (plur.). 
Miss White notes that modern research con- 
firms the supposition that the original verses 
were in Latin and from the hand of an 
ecclesiastic. The text gives us, on opposite 
pages, Ellesmere 26/A.13. and B.M. Lans- 
downe 699, representing respectively Group 
A and Group B of the twelve MSS. of the 
English version. These are collated with the 
other MSS. The French text is given as an 
appendix — from B.M, Add. 38858. Other 
useful appendixes are a list of the mural 
paintings of the Dance, and a note entitled 
‘The Degeneration of the Danse Macabré,”’ 
which gives particulars of English broadsides 
on the topic. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations from January, 1734/5, to De- 
cember, 1741. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
£1 10s. net). 


THE Proceedings of the Commissioners for 

promoting the Trade of this Kingdom for 
these six years present much of great interest 
but all by way of continuation. We have 


(Humphrey Milford for | 
10s, net). | 


There is good evidence | 


questions of the settlement of foreign emi- 
| grants in the colonies, Swiss and Germans 
| principally ; questions to be decided about 
| Jews and Quakers; the business of tackling 
| contraband trade; a good deal from various 
quarters about the trade in negroes; rela- 
tions with Indians; difficulties with France 
and Spain. Details about trade with Rus- 
sia and proposals for trade with Persia via 
Russia may be noted. On March 11 there 
Was an amusing discussion of the conditions 
of trade with Russia. A Mr. Chitty had a 
contract about rhubarb made with the Court 
of Russia, and dispute as to its terms and 
the true contracting parties brought out the 
fact that contracts made with the Russian 
College of Commerce and agreed to by the 
High Senate were not ‘‘conclusive to the 
Czarina,’’ no contract being good if she 
thought fit to interpose, and rhubarb, more- 
over, being among the Crown goods. We 
learn on another day from the talking over 
settlements in North Carolina, to be allotted 
it would appear, to Swiss immigrants, that it 
was proposed ‘‘to ask no more than 1,000 
acres for a gentleman, who should keep three 
men. servants, and 400 acres only for a com- 
mon man or peasant and his family.” 
Among items of miscellaneous interest are 
the dealings with one Richard Partridge, who 
seems to have appointed himself agent for 
Pennsylvania, and distributed confidential 
papers to all and sundry, occasioning the 
making of new regulations for breach of con- 
fidence. Somewhat before this it had to be 
ordered that ‘‘the secretary do not lend any 
book or paper out of the office to any person 
whatsoever without taking a receipt for the 
same,’’—which inclines one to think the regu- 
lations were still rather elementary. 
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